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Abstract 


In this article, an ethnhomethodological and conversation analytic approach is used to analyze an instance of a child's everyday 
breaching as a devise for avoiding engagement in a story telling of the day's news. An analysis is presented which seeks to elucidate (a) 
some of the methodical practices which are used to produce and constitute the everyday breaching and (b) the child's parents’ analysis of 
this verbal play as breaching conventional conversational sequential and categorial structures. It is argued that such a fine-grained 
analysis of seemingly minor breaches can contribute to our understanding of the way that various types of adult/teenager relationships 
can be constituted via such ‘troublesome’ interactions. 
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1. Introduction 


How can a child avoid telling his parents what he has been doing that day in school? This paper uses conversation analysis 
to describe one teenage boys’ attempt to do so using an ‘everyday breaching’ of the formal structures of conversation. 

Conversation analysis is concerned with the analysis of members’ use of ‘formal’ (Sacks, 1992a:680) or ‘generic’ 
(Schegloff, 2007) structures of conversational interaction such as turn taking, sequence organization, preference 
organization, repair and overall structural organization amongst others, and in the use of such ‘formal’ or ‘generic’ 
structures in the accomplishment of particular interactional events and episodes. 

As Sacks (1992a, vol. 1, p. 11) puts it: 


“Of the enormous range of things that people do, all of them are done with something. . ..what we wantto find outis, can 
we first of all construct the objects that get used to make up the range of activities and then see how it is those objects 
get used. . ..Some of these objects can be used for whole ranges of activities, where for different ones a variety of the 
properties of those objects will get employed. And we begin to see alternative properties of those objects.” 


These ‘formal’ or ‘generic’ structures of conversational interaction are taken for granted or are an aspect of speakers’ 
taken for granted knowledge which speakers rely on each other to know and to use competently. Such structures may 
provide speakers with a platform or ethnomethodology for doing a variety of actions; speakers can use conversational 
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objects in a variety of ways. Some of these ways may be responded to as being a deliberate ‘misuse’ of them, as breaches 
of the ‘formal’ or ‘generic’ structures themselves. 

It is the aim of this article to explore the domain of ‘everyday breaching’ with respect to some naturally occurring data 
obtained from a family meal. An instance of ‘everyday breaching’ for the purpose of avoiding telling a story will be 
discussed in detail and the ethnomethodology of both its accomplishment via the boy’s use of the formal structures of 
conversation and the parents’ responses to it will be explored. 

A fine-grained analysis of such a seemingly minor breach as this reveals its potential for disrupting the family mealtime 
interaction. Thus, even though what will be presented could be said to comprise a minor (though highly skilful) breach of 
the formal structures of language for the organization of conversational interaction, such breaching can have major 
consequences for the situated action and local settings in which they occur. Furthermore, such ‘breaches’ can be a ‘risky 
practice’ and may not produce the desired result. In this way, analysis may contribute to an understanding of the way in 
which certain types of adult/teenager relationships are constituted via such ‘troublesome’ interactions. 


1.1. Ethnomethodology 


The term ethnomethodology, as many readers will know, was invented by Harold Garfinkel to refer to the methods and 
use of taken for granted knowledge in accomplishing situated social action. He was not referring to ‘professional’ methods, 
but ‘ordinary’ everyday competences used by ‘ordinary’ members of society. This was a domain that, before Garfinkel, 
had not been investigated empirically by sociology. In order to demonstrate its existence for investigation, he engaged in, 
amongst other things, a series of so-called ‘breaching experiments’. 

It is not being claimed here that the cases analyzed below are examples of a child engaging in such an experiment. 
Rather, what is being argued is that in so far as the analyses, by the recipients, as instances of violating conversational 
conventions, and on the basis of such analyses produce reactions noticeably similar to those of the ‘subjects’ of 
Garfinkel’s experiments, then it would seem to be reasonable to refer to these instances as forms of ‘everyday breaching’. 
Before discussing data and method, therefore, a brief review of Garfinkel’s work on ‘breaching’ is in order. 


1.2. Garfinkeľ s breaching experiments 


In his various breaching ‘experiments’, it was Garfinkel’s stated aim to bring into view members’ everyday 
common-sense knowledge of social structures. His objective was to turn the phenomenological reflections of Schutz 
(1964, 1966, 1967a, 1967b) on the natural attitude into phenomena fit for empirical research. The experiments were 
designed to demonstrate that the members of society assumed that their co-participants in the activities of daily life 
would make the same assumptions as they did regarding how the activity was to be carried out, what its constituent 
features were, etc. Furthermore, what was mutually assumed and taken for granted was not simply a factual matter, 
such that if the interactants did not make the same assumptions they would have difficulties coordinating their actions, 
but rather it was also a moral matter in that it was right and proper and expected that people should make the same 
assumptions. 

Garfinkel devised a number of experiments and these are reported in his work (Garfinkel, 1963, 1967). However, the 
experiment which bears the closest resemblance to the scenes analyzed here is that which involved assumptions about 
the mutual understandability of talk (Garfinkel, 1967:36-49). The point of this particular experiment was to show that 
persons’ perspectives were assumed to be reciprocal when it came to the meaning of words and what persons were 
talking about. Others were to be ‘trusted’ with one’s talk in the sense that they would not make something of it other than 
what was plainly, and for all practical purposes, intended. In this breaching experiment, then, experimenters were 
instructed to engage a person in conversation and then have them ‘clarify’ the most ‘obvious’ and ordinary everyday 
remarks, such as the meaning of a ‘flat tire’, feigning a failure to comprehend the meaning of the most ‘obvious’ of 
everyday words and remarks. The result of this breaching experiment, like the others, revealed that people become 
disturbed and sometimes annoyed when their co-interactants do not abide by the background expectancies that people 
will ‘play by the rules’ and ‘understand the obvious.’ 

Garfinkel’s stated aim in these experiments had been to ‘cause trouble’ in order to reveal these background 
assumptions, expectancies and common knowledge that people took for granted and which underpinned everyday social 
life. The experiments were designed to ‘aid the sluggish imagination’ because it is difficult to bring into view such a panoply 
of taken for granted assumptions about the world. 

Since Garfinkel, despite the potential of this domain of inquiry, with respect to ‘everyday breaching’ it has not been 
opened up as it might have been. The breaching experiments conducted in the early 1960s are now no longer a popular 
method for revealing such ‘formal’ or ‘generic’ structures of conversational interaction. Nevertheless they do open up a 
domain of enquiry which consists of the study of breaching in other contexts, not the experimental. 
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1.3. Breaches as devices for occasioning audience laughter 


One study which has explored this domain is a recent paper by Stokoe (2008). It comprises analyses of sequences of 
talk taken from the American television sitcom ‘Friends’ in order to reveal the way that breaches of the ‘generic structures 
of conversational organisation’, occasion audience laughter. The ‘generic structures’ such as adjacency pair organization, 
preference organization and turn-taking organization are shown to be breached by the characters at various points in the 
show. For example, in one extract one of the characters, Monica, enters the room and invites another character, Phoebe, 
to guess what she is thinking. This ‘pre-announcement or ‘pre-telling’ would routinely be followed by an utterance which 
gives the ‘go-ahead’ for the next utterance to be an ‘announcement?’ or ‘telling’ of what the person is thinking. However, 
Phoebe's response is to treat Monica's utterance literally as an invitation to ‘guess’ what Monica is thinking. As Stokoe 
(2008:290) puts it: “Phoebe's response is fitted to the form but not the function of Monica's turn” and as such is a breach of 
preference organization. When such breaches occur the audience laughs, thus demonstrating their understanding of 
them as breaches and treating them as humourous. 

Stokoe's paper is based on data invented by script writers. It is not directly concerned with ‘everyday breaching’, 
though she does include an extract from naturally occurring speed dating data to further demonstrate that breaches can 
be treated as funny. 

Despite the value of Stokoe's contribution, there remains an absence of studies of ‘everyday breaching’. This could be 
due to the fact that as Stokoe suggests, naturally occurring breaches are not easy to find. Robinson (2004:315, cited in 
Stokoe, 2008) observes, “examples of unambiguously dispreferred responses are extremely rare. . . given their threat toa 
relationship specifically and to social harmony generally”. 


1.4. Everyday breaching as a device for avoiding the telling of a story 


One thing to consider is, if a breach used in the course of some naturally occurring family interaction, can result in 
interpersonal difficulties why would such a thing be carried out? For Garfinkel, the stated aim in his breaching experiments 
was precisely to ‘cause trouble’ in order to ‘aid the sluggish imagination’ The ‘trouble’ consisted of the confused, irritated 
and angry reactions of the recipients of the breaches and was the method whereby Garfinkel revealed that members 
expected people to know what they meant. 

As Stokoe has shown the script writers construct their breaches of normal conversational interaction in order to 
generate humour in a sitcom. The breaches contained in the ‘Friends’ scripts are deliberate manipulations of the ‘generic 
structures of conversational organisation’ designed to occasion laughter from the audience, who by laughing are 
demonstrating their understanding of them as breaches. 

As will be shown in the following analysis, it would appear that the breach in the family meal is a method used by 
Russell to avoid telling a story about his day in athletics.‘ 

Stories can be both volunteered or initiated in various ways by the teller (Mandelbaum, 2013) but they can also be 
invited by a prospective recipient. As Mandelbaum (2013:495) puts it: “Some stories are produced in second position, 
responsive to something prior. For example, they may be initiated through an inquiry, invitation or solicitation”. As will be 
shown, Harry produces an utterance which on the one hand is formatted as a question but on the other hand can also be 
understood to be accomplishing an action, namely inviting his son to tell a story about what he did in athletics that day at 
school. Just like the participants in Garfinkel’s breaching experiments, Russell deliberately misunderstands the story 
invitation; certainly, he is responded to by the parents as having produced a breach of the expected response. However, 
the goal of avoiding telling a story about his day not only fails but also, just as in Garfinkel’s experiments, results in 
irritation, consternation and hostility on the part of his parents. 


2. Setting, method and data? 


The setting in which this research was conducted is that of a family meal, a dinner to be more precise, which occurred at 
the end of a weekday during which the two parents present (Jen and Harry) had been out to work and their two children, a 
boy 13 (Russell) and a girl 8 (Maggie), had been attending school. 

Family mealtime conversations have proved a rich source of data for researchers in the tradition of 
ethnomethodologically inspired conversation analysis (Mondada, 2009; Laurier and Wiggins, 2011). Since the 1970s 
when the Goodwins filmed and recorded everyday dinner conversations for the purpose of illuminating some of the 
procedures used by participants to locally organize their activities and their conversation, researchers adopting an 
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ethnomethodological approach have examined how members organize their ‘social practices and their conversation’ 
(Mondada, 2009; Goodwin, 1981) in family mealtimes. According to Mondada (2009:559): 


“On the basis of such data, dinner conversations have been dealt with as a central event in everyday social life: a 
prototypical context for use of language, a practice in which sociability is maintained, and in which socialization into 
a culture and into family norms, as well as acquisition of language are achieved.” 


The family dinner from which the data for this paper was collected, takes place in the kitchen where the participants are 
seated around a kitchen table. The meal is begun when the food is cooked and ready to be brought to the table and served. 
At this time, Harry, the father, has not yet returned home, although he has telephoned to say that he is on his way. He 
arrives some twenty minutes later, which is about halfway through the meal. The entirety of the talk-in-interaction from 
when the mother announces that dinner is ready, asking her children if they have washed their hands and summoning 
them to the table, to when the meal has been eaten and the table is being cleared, was audio-tape recorded with the 
permission of the parents and children. This tape recording was then transcribed according to the transcription 
conventions of conversation analysis (Jefferson, 1978; ten Have, 2007). 

The analysis will proceed on the basis of extracts taken from the recording and transcript of the family meal in order to 
understand as fully as possible the instances of breaching, the methodology of their production and their exhibition of this 
child's use of the formal structures of conversation for his own purposes. 

The discussion will now turn to the materials in greater detail. In line with the methodology of conversation analysis 
(Sacks, 1984; Schegloff, 2007; Francis and Hester, 2004; ten Have, 2007) the research objective is to analyze instances 
of ‘everyday breaching’ in order to explicate the detail of their methodical production. The various extracts to be analyzed 
are mostly taken from a larger extract of data from the mealtime recording, as follows: 


you spell it without looking (1.0) [without looking ] 
[no too hard for me] 

M-Y-T-H-O-L-G-Y-E 

mmtshhh heh-heh-heh 

there’s not E at the end? 


myth and then ology 


Extract 1 
1 J: do you want baked beans? 
2 H: er [cheers ] 
3 M: [B-O-O ]kicking c 
4 R: not quite (2.0) yeh [that’s right actually] 
5 Je [what word are you ] spelling? 
6. H: athletics today? 
7 R: yeh (...) 
8 J: (as) 
9 H: erm so wha’ have you been [do ] 
10 R: [girl] 
11 M: g-00 
12 J: girl’s a bit (....) [G]-I-R-L 
13 M: [O] 
14 R: er no 
15 Je oh give her a chance (...) phonetics 
16 M: | know how to spell 
17 R: mythology 
18 J: that’s a bit 
H: 
M: 
R: 
H: 
R: 
J: 
M: 


[mythology 


58 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32 
33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


os es 


2S tS a we Se Se eS A 


22) Dea = 22S 


rFcsSA STA 
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[can ] | have some bu’er 

bu’er 

[bu’Jer 

[you] know th-erm erm right we on that fence yeh erm on the 


top corner [and ]= 


[witch] 
willy witch 
[then down a] slope and [down] the slope is so fiddly 
[winnie witch] [w-i ] 
[is it yeh]?= 
[is that riJgh’? 


=i-is [that because it all slides away from you ]? 
[cool! [the] Guinness World Records 2002] is out 
lyeh] 
ner [ne nernene:r ]nene:r ner ne ner ne 
[I think next wee ]k erm 
oh I’ve got another job as well by the way 
who has? 
Rob and | a bit of fencin’ [for this] guy that works in the 
[quarr ly 
[oh yeh]? 
[where]’s Winnie the witch? 
shuddup 
what for the quarry? 
no [no er:::m] 
[where’s ] winnie the witch? 
er::m [he’s a fore]man or somethin’ 
[shuddup ] 
su’up 
(2.0) 
oh am | allowed the SIMMS? 
(3.0) 
wha’- how what did you do in athletics today? 
athletics 


| knew you'd say that if I'd Jeezuz | should have put some 


money on that then 

huh- huh-huh 

are you into having a conversation with me or are you gonna 
be weird? 

yeh 

| mean | don’t mind 

he’s being a bit Kevinish at the moment 

no I’m not 

with the odd ((falsetto voice)) ‘thank you’ huh-huh-huh 


how original? may we say 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
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what did you do? (1.0) hi::gh jump 
yeh but it’s [boring ] I’m doing cross country next [time] 
[did you]? [high] 
jump not with a pole? 
no that’s vaulting 
| don’ | don’ i-it might be hilarious to you but l-I only want a 
conversation if you can be normal with me I’m not really 
[you know errm] | can it [would be] easier listening to my= 
[her — her — her] 
[yes okay] 
=own silence [it-its much nicer] 
[ohhh go’ oh alrijght bl-bl-bl- I’d rather listen 
to your silence than one of yer lectures 
it hasn’t even begun yet that’s only I’m only getting warmed 
up 
hherhhh: 
ld rather listen to what? 
a silence than a lecture 
(3.0) 
how can you listen to sil[ence]? 
[you ] have to go through erm next 
week | think | might go early and walk round [Treborth] 
[ silence! | 
do you do like pre-training you know like warm ups and 
exercises and stuff? Russell? Do you do like warm ups and 
exercises and [s ] 
[ye]h at the start 
mum give me a [wo:]::rd 
[doe]s other people from your class go? 
cow 
erm yeh Tim [Tim go]es 
[c::ow:::] 
didn’t? [didn’t ]? 
[a-and] Marco goes= 
thank you 
he’s in Latin 
do you prefer cross country then? 
Ĝi 
yeh 
[a::: ] 
[yeh]? 
yeh it’s be’[er] 


[c-]o:: 
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115 M: double u 


116 J: because the o and the w’ make an’ ow sound don’t they? 


2.1. Analysis of an everyday breach 


The data presented above is taken from that part of the recording of the meal where Harry, the father, has just returned 
home and has now joined the others at the table. As can be seen from the transcript (line 6), Harry attempts to initiate a 
conversation with Russell. Prior to this Jen, Russell and Maggie had been engaged in a spelling game (and various other 
concurrent activities, including eating their dinner), and Russell has just indicated that Maggie has spelt a word correctly. 
Harry asks Russell if he did ‘athletics today’: 


6 H: athletics today? 

7 R: yeh(...) 

8 J: (...) 

9 H: erm so wha’ have you been [do] 
10 R: [girl] 
11 M: g-oo 

12 J: girls a bit (....) [G]-I-R-L 


As a first pair part, this question can be heard to initiate a topic to which the recipient can align in the next turn by producing 
an appropriate answer. Thus, Russell, in the following turn (line 7), acknowledges that he did indeed do athletics. 
However, Russell’s is a minimal response to Harry’s question and is followed, in overlap with Harry’s follow up question/ 
invitation, by resumption of the spelling game with his sister. Through his minimal response ‘Yeh’ (line 7) and in his seizing 
of the opportunity in the next turn to continue to play the spelling game involving his sister (Maggie) and his mother that had 
begun before Harry arrived home, Russell can be heard to signal his lack of interest in the topic of conversation initiated by 
Harry. Instead, the spelling game ‘takes over’ as the focus of the talk. 

Family mealtimes, as has been observed elsewhere, are often ‘densely packed events’ where ‘lots has to 
happen in approximately twenty minutes’ (Feise et al., 2006:77, cited in Kent, 2012). Family mealtimes are 
themselves comprised of a variety of activities, both directly connected to the eating of food (such as offering and 
serving of food, regulation of eating practices, assessments of food to name a few), and also related to other social 
practices which take place concurrently at the dinner table, such as arguing (Hester and Hester, 2010), and making 
plans (Wingard, 2006).° 

As has already been indicated, prior to Harry's question, the other participants were already engaged in a spelling 
game as well as eating their dinner. The methodology of such concurrent activities includes such practices as schisming, 
overlapping talk, lapsing, interrupting, topic shifting and the contingent distribution of tasks, topics and activities into 
different phases of mealtimes.* It is possible that Russell selected to speak to his sister rather than taking up Harry's 
invitation to him to tell him what he did in athletics that day because he was already engaged in a spelling game with her. 
This would provide possible legitimacy for not disrupting it and embarking on a potentially interruptive answer instead. 
Such an activity would jeopardize progressivity of the spelling game; it would mean that its co-participants would have to 
wait around while Russell answered the question in a more elaborate way. 

Should Harry wish to pursue his line of questioning about what his son did in athletics that day, it must be done in the 
context of Russell already having signalled his reluctance to do so already. Whatever the reasons for Russell's opting to 
continue the spelling game, and notwithstanding the fact that Harry subsequently joins in the game (line 19) and then 
proceeds to tell a story about his work with a fence, it nevertheless becomes clear that the question about athletics 
remains ‘on the table’ and unsatisfied, so to speak, since Harry repeats it at line 58, asking Russell ‘what did you do in 
athletics today?’ 

The instance of breaching to be analyzed here occurs at this point (line 59), that is, it is in response to this question that 
Russell produces his breach by saying ‘athletics’. That it is a breach is evidenced by Harry's response to Russell's 
utterance. As Harry says (lines 60-66): 


3 As has been noted by others, many such practices take place here because mealtime is a key aspect of what has been termed ‘family time’ 
(Gillis, 2003; Busch, 2011), that is a time of the day when a family may all be together. It has been said that because much of the time families are 
separate due to work and schooling, the meal table is one of the few places where families spend time together (Gillis, 2003; Kendall, 2006). 

4 Itis perhaps noteworthy that Harry's pre-invitation is not treated as interruptive and that this may be the result of the schisming of much of the 
multi-party talk at this particular family dinner. Such schisms exhibit interchange between participants in the various activities in which the 
participants engage. See Schegloff (2000) on schisms in talk-in-interaction and Butler and Wilkinson (2013). 
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58 H: wha’- how what did you do in athletics today? 

59 R: athletics 

60 H: I knew you'd say that if ld Jeezuz | should have put some 
61 money on that then 


62 J: huh- huh-huh 

63 H: are you into having a conversation with me or are you gonna 
64 be weird? 

65 R: yeh 

66 H: | mean | don’t mind 


With reference to the earlier discussion of formal or generic structures of conversational interaction, both Russell’s 
production of the breach and Harry’s taking it as just such an object, comprises Russell's ‘failure’ to answer the question in 
a way which produces an alignment with the project set in motion by Harry’s first pair part. 

Harry has produced an utterance which on the one hand is formatted as a question but on the other hand can also be 
understood to be accomplishing an action, namely inviting his son to tell a story about what he did in athletics that day at 
school. In the local culture of this family’s mealtime talk such story invitations were common and easily observable at 
earlier points in this meal. Some were volunteered as in the case of Harry’s story in the extract about his fencing and some 
are invited via the use of an initial question about what a party had been doing that day. 

As Harry puts it Russell’s answer is ‘weird’. His ‘weirdness’ consists of a ‘failure’ (or refusal) to use the formal or generic 
structure of preference organization in relation to the first pair parts of the question and produce a story. Following 
Schegloff (2007:73), Harry’s utterance can be said to be ‘double barreled’. By this term, Schegloff draws attention to the 
fact that, with respect to the distinction between action and format, first pair parts can function doubly ‘both as actions in 
their own right and as vehicles or formats for other actions’ (Schegloff, 2007:73). An utterance such as a question, for 
example, may seek information but it may also be the vehicle for the accomplishment of other actions as well, such as 
making an offer or a request. Schegloff (2007:76) also observes that ‘such double barreled FPP utterances commonly 
have both ‘barrels’ responded to and regularly in that order: first the format or vehicle and then the action implemented 
through it. In addition, however, it can be observed that the responses made conditionally relevant by such double- 
barreled first pair parts are not necessarily equally relevant as responses. In terms of preference organization, action 
types which ‘progress’ the action projected by the first pair part are preferred (Schegloff, 2007; Sidnall, 2010) in the sense 
of there being a preference for the producer of the second pair part to exhibit an alignment which progresses the project. 

Nevertheless, in light of this possible ‘double duty’ of first pair parts of adjacency pairs, persons may respond to either 
the vehicle orto the action, for particular practical purposes, one of which, as is the case in the data analyzed here, may be 
to produce a breach. They may not ordinarily be separable but in this particular instance this would appear to be precisely 
what Russell is doing. It is this separation which is a vital feature of his breach. Thus, each of the ‘barrels’ of Harry’s 
utterance can be understood to project second pair parts: in the case of the question, it is an answer, and in the case of the 
story-invitation, it is the telling of a story. In terms of adjacency pair organization, the second pair parts made conditionally 
relevant by these first pair parts would be an answer to the question and a story telling in line with the action projected by 
the story invitation, and in terms of preference organization, such an action would be the preferred response. 

On both counts, then — that is, in terms of both adjacency pair organization and preference organization Russell ‘fails’ to 
produce the response that Harry is looking for: Russell neither produces the conditionally relevant story acceptance and 
telling nor the preferred action-type which progresses the sequence initiated by Harry. The key point, however, is that 
Russell (at line 59) produces these ‘failures’ and declines the story invitation not by doing so directly. Rather, the declination 
involves answering the question in a technically correct way, using a ‘formally adequate’ conversational object but in an 
alternative way, thereby ignoring the invitation that is carried by it. Clearly, Russell had the option of declining the invitation, 
presumably by designing his response with components that exhibited its status as a dispreferred response. For example 
he could have mitigated his production of a dispreferred response by saying ‘I would tell you but I’m tired’. However, he opts 
instead to treat the question as if it was not an invitation at all, thereby avoiding having to structure his response as a 
dispreferred one. Russell's utterance merely ‘gives back’ in the second pair part, information which is already known by 
Harry as evidenced in his first pair part. This method of resisting telling a story proves to be rather ‘risky’, as shall be 
demonstrated below. 


2.2. A Parent's analysis of a breach 
The analysis will now turn to the reaction to Russell’s breach in these senses. As will be shown, it is his parents’ 


analysis of and reaction to his talk-in-interaction which confirms its status as a form of conversational breaching. 
The first step in this analysis is taken by Harry (line 60). 
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58 H: wha’- how what did you do in athletics today? 

59 R: athletics 

60 H: | knew you'd say that if I’d Jeezuz | should have put some 
61 money on that then 


62 J: huh- huh-huh 

63 H: are you into having a conversation with me or are you gonna 
64 be weird? 

65 R: yeh 

66 H: | mean | don’t mind 

67 J: he’s being a bit Kevinish at the moment 


As can be seen in this extract, Harry declares that Russell’s response is typical of his son, so much so that Harry declares 
that he ‘should have put money on that then’. This declaration is then followed by a question (lines 63 and 64) which 
presents Russell with a choice between two categories of action: between ‘having a conversation’ and being ‘weird’. The 
declaration and the choice display an analysis of Russell’s ‘answer’ as a produced noticeable absence of the conditionally 
relevant and preferred response. Being ‘weird’, then, would seem to include Russell’s ‘answer’, namely ‘athletics’ and to 
the breaching of the norms of adjacency pair organization and preference organization embedded in it. Russell should 
have told a story. Had he adhered to these norms he would have produced ‘a normal conversation’. In terms of adjacency 
pair organization, Russell is responded to as having produced a noticeable absence, in terms of preference organization, 
he is responded to as having failed to align with the action projected by Harry’s first pair part. Furthermore, ‘being weird’, as 
opposed to ‘having a normal conversation’, indicates that from Harry’s point of view, these breaches of conversational 
norms are intentional, not accidental. In this regard, the following remarks by Schegloff (2007:29), albeit with reference to 
a different context, would appear to be pertinent: 


“the response to such a question is meant to display the stance the responder is taking up toward the action to which 
the question was preliminary and what is wanted in response is, then, not a truthful, descriptively accurate 
response, and so responses of that sort are treated as teasing, and as reflecting an intentional misunderstanding”. 


It is this ‘intentional misunderstanding’ which constitutes Russell’s ‘breaching’. Russell’s breaching consists not in a 
‘failure’ to understand what Harry means by his talk but in a deliberate or feigned misunderstanding. 

Following Harry’s presentation of the choice between having a conversation and being weird, Russell’s mother, Jen, 
formulates Russell’s behaviour (Garfinkel and Sacks, 1970:350) and alludes (line 67) to earlier breaches in the meal (‘he’s 
being a bit Kevinish at the moment).° These earlier breaches are worth discussing because they share a similar 
methodology to the previous breach and shed light on its accomplishment. These two earlier breaches also involve the 
manipulation of the preference organization of conversational interaction. The first example is as follows: 


Extract 2 

1 J: Do you want a potato (0.5) do you want a red potato or 
2 a white potato? 

3 R: A normal potato [please] 

4 J: [hhh. ] ((sighs)) they are both normal 
5 but one’s a red potato and [one’s a white one ] 

6 R: ((falsetto)) [a white one please] 

7 (0.5) 

8 J: a big one? 

9 R: No a small one (0.5) ((falsetto)) thank you:: 

10 J; ((falsetto)) thank you:: (4.0) hang on there’s more 

11 R: uhh mm:: 


5 ‘Kevin’ is the name of a teenage character from the Harry Enfield Show who displays various kinds of ‘typical teenager's’ awkwardness, 
smartness, difficulty and minor domestic deviation. By collecting together instances of Russell's conduct in terms of this character, Russell’s 
parents are engaging in membership categorization analysis. 
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As can be surmised from this extract, it occurred at the beginning of the meal when Jen is serving the food to the children. 
One of the items on offer are potatoes of which there are two categories, red and white. 

The breach occurs at line 3 when Russell responds to the choice of either a red or white potato by naming another 
category not offered by Jen. It is a breach because the project set in motion by the first part of the adjacency pair initiated 
by Jess is disrupted. Russell fails to align with it by making an appropriate choice and instead alters the description of the 
potatoes. He won't accept either of the two categories in terms of which the potatoes have been described. Instead, he 
names another category of potato. In doing so he gives Jess, at least from her point of view, a job to do. That is why she 
sighs (line 4), because she has been presented with the burden of getting the serving talk ‘back on track’. It is a breach 
because it impedes the progressivity and the flow of the interaction and it is treated as a breach because it is a categorial 
disruption of the flow of the talk. 

The second instance of an earlier breach is as follows: 


Extract 3 

1 J: do you wanna put that down and eat? 

2 (3.0) 

3 R: no (1.5)mmm 

4 J: we::hhll at least sort it out so that you can eat it 

5 with your hands and not have it over your plate (4.0) 

6 have some chee-put some cheese on your potato now and 
7 it will melt 


This breach occurred after the food had been served and while Jen, Russell and Maggie have begun eating. At this point, 
Russell is engaged in another activity as well as eating his dinner. He is looking through a catalogue of books and games. 
Jen asks him a question ‘do you wanna put that down and eat?’ (line 1) to which the production of this breach by Russell 
(line 3) again involves formal structures of preference organization. It is a question but it is also a request that Russell put 
down the catalogue so that he can better eat his dinner. It is a breach because Jen's question comprises another instance 
of a double-barreled utterance (Schegloff, 2007) which Russell responds to, not by addressing both barrels, but by only 
addressing the first barrel. Russell treats this question literally thereby ignoring the request. Once again, Jen sighs as she 
says ‘wehhhl’ (line 4) to demonstrate the burden of the interactional work that she must again do. 

If analysis of extract one is now resumed, it can be seen that Harry sarcastically comments (line 70) on the ‘originality’ 
of his son's behaviour in light of these earlier and current breaches, alluded to by Jen. At which point Jen then instructs or 
scaffolds (line 71) Russell in how to converse normally in these particular circumstances by re-cycling Harry's original 
question and by indicating the kind of thing that Russell should have said. This indication consists of the selection of a 
particular category of athletics, namely ‘high jump’ from the ‘athletics’ collection of which it is a part, as an exemplar of the 
constituent categories of activity comprising the collection ‘athletics’. Thus, Jen demonstrates how to correctly use topic 
organization to construct an appropriate answer to Harry's question. 


70 H: how original? may we say 

71 J: what did you do? (1.0) hi::gh jump 

72 R: yeh but it’s [boring ] I’m doing cross country next [time] 
73 H: [did you]? [high] 
74 jump not with a pole? 


75 R: no that’s vaulting 


76 H: | don’ | don’ i-it might be hilarious to you but l-I only want a 
77 conversation if you can be normal with me I’m not really 
78 [you know errm] | can it [would be] easier listening to my= 
79 M: [her — her — her] 

80 R: [yes okay] 

81 H: =own silence it-its much nicer 


Nevertheless, in spite of Jen's efforts to get the conversation ‘back on track’ by scaffolding his response (line 71), Russell 
continues to demonstrate his lack of enthusiasm for the topic initiated and pursued by his parents, by behaving in a way 
which emulates a character, Kevin the Teenager from the television programme, The Harry Enfield Show, a typical non- 
cooperative teenage boy. Thus, Russell's response at line 72, that he did indeed do high jump, whilst confirming his 
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understanding of what is being asked of him, is followed by a characterization of the activity as ‘boring’, a characterization 
which copies the prosodic features (louder volume and elongated vowel sounds) of the utterances typical of the kind of 
thing that Kevin the Teenage would deploy when answering questions from his parents. When he produces another of this 
type of utterance in answer to Harry's attempt to develop a ‘normal’ line of topic development — ‘high jump not with a pole?’ 
— Harry comments, and in doing so, finds and exhibits his analysis of the prosodic features of Russell's utterance as 
another case of Russell's ‘being weird’ rather than ‘being normal’. As he says (lines 76-78): ‘it might be hilarious to you but 
l-I only want a conversation if you can be normal with me.’ The tone of Russell's response is treated as a further example of 
his not ‘being normal’ with his father and of not engaging in polite dinner time conversation. Harry makes it clear that he 
would rather not have any talk at all (line 76) if Russell continues to speak in this way. 


3. Discussion: breaching as a ‘risky practice’ to avoid telling a story 


Russell's breaching, of adjacency pair organization and preference organization is both a source of irritation and an 
accountable matter. For his father, it is ‘being weird’, not ‘being normal’ and ‘not having a normal conversation’; for his 
mother, it is burdensome and it is accountable as another instance of his being ‘Kevinish’. Either way, it is achieved by the 
methodical production of the manipulation of the formal or generic structures of language which breaches his parents’ 
expectations. However, in spite of this masterly manipulation of the formal or generic structures of language, its use does 
not prevent his parents from continuing to ask him about his day in athletics. In this way his breach fails as a devise for 
avoiding telling about his day. 

The everyday breaching analyzed in this paper comprises manipulation of some of the formal structures of language by 
a thirteen year old boy. The methodological production of these breaches has been described and the parent's reaction to 
them has been discussed. Furthermore, it has been shown that these ‘everyday breaches’ can be methods in themselves 
for avoiding engagement with a family ‘practice’ of telling the day's news and joining in with family conversation. These 
attempts may however, fail and the analysis shows that the parents’ engage in various ‘practices’ of their own to bring the 
boy back into the joint project underway at the dinner table. Rules are invoked by the parents, about how to conduct a 
conversation at the dinner table. This is not to say that Russell is not following any rules. As has been shown in this paper 
Russell uses a variety of possibly correct conversational rules in order to “cover or disguise the breaking of a rule” (Sacks, 
1992b:490) In this regard what Sacks has to say about children's use of rules seems relevant here. Sacks (1992b:490) 
states: 


“Children in various ways learn rules. They learn them by inducing them from events, and they learn them from 
being told them. One sort of occasion on which they’re told them is on some rule's relevance, when the rule is used 
to correct some action that they did or didn’t do . . .. Now, a thing they can and do suppose is that they can be freed of 
correction — and whatever accompanies correction, e.g., punishment, sanction, ‘being a child’ by learning to use 
rules. Thatis to say, living under rules can provide a source of freedom for them; freedom from correction, sanctions, 
and the like. All they have to do - it's not a small ‘all’, but all they have to do is to have their activities conform with 
rules”. 


In this respect, Russell, a teenager, may be said to be competent in the use conversational rules and, more precisely, 
what actions are being done by his parents’ first pair parts. However, by grounding his talk in ‘possibly correct’ rules rather 
than the proper and operative ones, he can attempt to avoid telling a story of his day. In deploying these ‘technically 
correct’ but ‘situationally inadequate and inappropriate’ responses, Russell can be seen to be engaged in a rather risky 
practice in that as a devise for avoiding telling a story it could fail and could even result in interactional difficulties. As Sacks 
(1992b:491) goes on to point out: 


“It turns out that they discover, are taught, something else besides this. And that is, that the domain of a rule's 
possible application is not the same as the scope of its actual proper application. Instead, rules are to be used more 
narrowly than they might be used. Which is to say that not all occasions that any given rule might apply are the 
occasions on which it should be applied”. 


Under these circumstances, whilst the ‘improper’ uses of formal structures and rules of conversational interaction may 
be used to avoid telling a story, their use also runs the risk of, and may incur annoyance, sanction and censure. That is to 
say, in circumstances where it may be expected that a child should know the difference between a technically correct but 
situationally inappropriate response, the child runs the risk of censure because his behaviour comprises a breach of the 
expectation that persons will understand what each other means. The censure is an expression of the speaker's 
frustration that the child has disrupted conversational progressivity by not going along with what he or she was expected to 
understand and has intentionally feigned misunderstanding. ‘A proper conversation’ is one which not only proceeds along 
the lines of ‘proper conventional relationships’ between utterances but is also one which is mutually oriented to as such. 
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Conversationists not only are expected to produce appropriate ‘nexts’ in light of previous utterances, but are also 
expected to understand just what those previous utterances meant and implied for the production of an appropriate next 
utterance. 


4. Conclusions: family practices, everyday breaching and adult/teenage interaction 


During the family meal from which the extracts were taken, Russell engages in what has been called everyday 
breaching — seemingly minor breaches of the formal structures of language for the organization of conversational 
interaction. Nevertheless, such breaching can have major consequences for the situated action and local settings in which 
they occur. An ordinary event, such a quiet dinner-time conversation can be transformed into an argument because the 
parties find the production of these conversational practices offensive or burdensome. 

Being ‘Kevinish’ is the formulation of various conversational practices, namely, breaching, topic change, minimal 
responses, prosodic features of utterances and so forth by the parents, as the kinds of activities predicated of the category 
‘difficult teenager’. As Garfinkel and Sacks (1970:350) put it: 


A member may treat some part of the conversation as an occasion to describe that conversation, to explain it, or 
characterise it, or explicate, or translate, or summarise, or furnish the gist of it, or take note of its accordance with the 
rules, or remark on its departure from the rules. 


Jen's formulation of Russell's utterance may be deflecting (and thereby downplaying) the possible personal nature of 
Russells’ response to Harry, but in doing so may also be both transforming it from Harry's problem to a general possibly 
more serious problem, our Kevin, our difficult teenager. 

So, for Russell, answering a question instead of telling a story is a risky business which may not only fail to accomplish 
the goal of avoiding telling his parents about his day, but may also result in consternation, deleterious categorization and 
disciplinary action. 
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